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as other lines dealing in less durable goods. People like to know, when they 
are building a home, that, the bed. won’t -fall into the basement some night, or 
the roof disappear and leave them out in the. rain. 

Besides, building- involves quite a lot of iron, and there arc very few 
commercial sorcerers who can cope with cold iron.- The few that can arc so 
expensive it isn’t economical to. use them in building. Of course, if one of 
the cafe-society erbwd, or somebody' like that, wants to boast that they have 
a summerhouse or a swimming pool built entirely by m^ic. I'll accept 4hc 
contract, charging accordingly, and sublet it to one of the expensive, first- 
line magicians. But by and large my business uses magic only in- the side 
issues — perishable items and doodads whicli people like to buy cheap and 

So I was not worried about magic in my business, but about what magic 
could do to my business — ^if someone set qut deliberately to do me mischief. 
I Iiad the subject of mdgic on my mind, anyhow, because of an earlier call 
from a. chap nained Ditworth— not a matter of vicious threats, just a business 
proposition that I was undecided about. • But it worried me, just the same — 

T CLOSED UP a few minutes early^and went over to see Jedson— a friend 
of mine in the cloak-and-suit business. He is considerably older than I am, 
and quite a student, without holding a degree, in all forms of svitchcraft, white 

tical forms of divination. Besides that, Jedson is a shrewd, capable man in 
every way, with a long head on him. I set a lot of store by his advice. 

•I expected to find him in his office, and more or less free, at that hour, 
but he wasn't. His ofiice boy directed me up to a room he used for sales con- 

“Hello, Archie," he called out as soon as he saw who it was. “Come on 
in. I've got something.’’ And he turned away. 

some, husky woman about thirty years old, in a nurse's un.ifdrni. and a fellow 
named August Welker, Jedson’s foreman. He was a handy all-around, man 
with a magician's license, third class. ^ Then I, noticed a fat little guy, Zadkiel 
Feldstein, who was agent for a good many of the second-rate magicians along 
the .street, and some few of the fifst-raters. Naturally, his religion prevented 
him from practicing magic himself,* but as I understand it, there was no 
theological objection to his turning an honest comniissidn. , I had had deal- 
ings xvilh him ; he was all right. 

, This ten-percenter was clutching a cigar that had gone out, and watching 
intently Jedson and another party, who was slumped in a chair. 

She W'as blond,' and' thin to the point that you felt that light would sliine 
through her. She had big, sensitive hands w'ith long fingers, aiid a big, tragic 
' mouth. Her hair was silver-white, but she was not an albino. She lay back 
in the chair, awake but apparently done in. The nurse was chafing her wrists. 
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loss. You have authority to settle claims, do you not?” 

“Well, I think I may say yes to that — ^bearing in mind the legal restric- 
tions and the tenns of the contract.” I don't believe he would have conceded 
that he had five fingers on his right hand without an auditor to back him up. 

mum. If I find a wizard who can undo a part, or all, of the damage, will you 
guarantee the fee, on behalf of your company, up to a reasonable amount, 
say twenty-five percent of the. indemnity?” 

He hemmed and hawed some more, and said he did not see how he could 
possibly do it, and that if the fire had been magic, then to restore by magic 
might be compounding a felony, as we could not be sure what the connections 
of the magicians involved might be in the Half World. Besides that, my 
claim had not been allowed as yet ; I had failed to notify the company of my 
visitor of the day before, which possibly might prejudice my claim. In any 
case, it was a very serious precedent to set ; he must consult the home office. 

Jedson stood up. *T can see that we are simply wasting each other’s 
time, Mr. Wiggin. Your contention about Mr. Fraser’s possible responsi- 
bility is ridiculous, and you know it. There is no reason under the contract 
to notify you, and even if there were, he is within the twenty-four hours al- 
lowed for any notification. I think it best that we consult the home office 
ourselves.” He reached for his hat 

Wiggin put up his hand. “Gentlemen, gentlemen, please! Let’s n,ot 
be hasty. Will Mr. Fraser agree to pay half of the fee?” 

“No. Why should he? It's your loss, not his. Fom insured 
Wiggin tapped his teeth with his spectacles, then said, “We must make 

“Did you ever hear of anyone in his right mind dealing with a wizard 

Twenty minutes later we walked out with a document which enabled us 
to hire any witch or wizard to salvage my place of business on a contingent 
fee not to exceed twenty-five percent of the value reclaimed. “I thought you 
were going to throw up the whole matter,” I told Jedson with a sigh of relief. 

He grinned. “Not in the wide world, old son. He was simply trying to 
horse you into paying the cost of saving them some money. I just let him 

It took some time to decide whom to consult. Jedson admitted frankly 
that he did not know of a man nearer than New York who could, with cer- 
tainty, be trusted to do the job, and that was out of the question for the fee 
involved. We stopped in a bar, and he did some telephoning while I had a 
beer. Presently he came back aiid said, “I think I’ve got the man. I've 
never done business with him before, but he has the reputation and the train- 
ing, and everybody I talked to seemed to think that he was the one to see.” 
“Who is it?” I wanted to know. 

UN— 2 
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“Dr. Fortescue Biddle. He’s just down the street — the Railway Ex- 
change Building. Come on, we’ll walk it.’’ 

- I gulped down the rest of my beer and followed him. 

Dr. Biddle’s place was impressive. He had a corner suite on the four= 
teenth floor, and he had not spared expense in furnishing and decorating it. 
The style was modern; it had the austere elegance of a society physician’s 
.layout. There was a frieze around the wall of the signs of the zodiac done 
in intaglio glass, backed up by aluniimmi. That^was'^ the only decoration of 
any sort, the rest of the furnishing being very .plain, but rich, with lots of 
plate glass and chromium. 

We had to wait about thirty minutes in the outer office ; I spent the time- 
trying to estimate w;hat I could have done the suite for, subletting what I 
had to and allowing ten percent. Then a really beautiful girl with a hushed 
voice ushered us in. We found ourselves in another smaller room, alone, 
and had to wait about ten minutes more. It was much like the waiting room, 
but had some glass bookcases and an old print of Aristotle. I looked at the 
bookcases with Jedson to kill time. They were filled with a lot of rare old 
classics on magic. Jedson had just pointed out the “Red Grimoire” when 
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at behind my back. There was a young chap there, about my own age. “Who 
are you, and what are you laughing at?” I snapped. “This is' private prop- 
erty.” 

“Sorry, bud,” he apologized with a disarming grin, “I wasn’t, laughing 
at you ; I was laughing at the stuffed shirt. Your friend ticked him off prop- 
erly.” 

“What are you doing here?” asked Jedson. 

“Me? I guess I owe you an explanation. You see. I’m in the business 

“Building?”-. ~ . 

“No— mj^ic. Here’s my card.” He handed it to Jedson, who glanced at 
It and^passcd it on to nie. It read: 

JACK BODIE 

LICENSED MAGICIAN, 1ST CLASS 
TELEPHONE CREST 3840 

“You See, I heard a rumor in the Half World that one of the big shots 
was going to do a hard one here today. I just stopped in to see the fun. 
But: how did you happen to pick a false alarm like Biddle ? He’s not up to 

Jedson reached over and took the card back. “Where did you take your 
training, Mr. Bodie?” 

“Huh? T took my bachelor’s degree at Harvard and finished up post- 
graduate at Chicago. But that’s not important; 'my old man taught me every- 
thing I know, but he insisted on me going to college because lie said a magi- 
cian can’t get a decent job these days without a,degree. He was right.” 

“Do you think you could handle this job?” I asked. 

“Probably not, but I wouldn’t- have made the fool of myself that Biddle 
did. Look here — you want to find somebody who can do this job?” 

“Naturally,” I said. “What do you think we’re here for?” 

simply because he’s studied at. Heidelberg and Vienna. That doesn’t mean 
a thing.. I’ll bet it never occurred to you: to. look up an old-style witch for 



Jedson answered, this one^ “That’s not quite true. I inquired around 
among my friends in the business, but didn’t find anyone who was willing to 
take it on. But I'm* willing to learn; whom do you suggest?” 

.“Do you know Mrs. Amanda Todd Jennings? Lives over in the old 
part of town; beyond the- Congregational Cemetery.” 

. “Jennings ... Jennings. Hm-m-m — no, can’t say that I do. Wait a 
minute! Is she the old girl they^call Granny Jennings? Wears Queen Mary 
hats and does her own marketing?” . 

“But she’s not a witch, she’s- a fortuneteller.” 

“That’s what you think. , She’s not in regular commercial practice, it’s 
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true, being ninety years older than Santy Claus, and feeble to boot. But she’s 
got more magic in her little finger than you’ll find in Solomon’s book.” 

Jedson looked at me. I nodded, and be said: 

“Well, I think she might do it, if she liked you.” 

He seemed rather put out at this. “Hell," he said, “I couldn't take a 
cut; she’s been good to me all my life.” 

“If the tip is good, it’s worth paying for,” I insisted. 

“Oh, forget it. Maybe you boys will have some work in my line some 
day — that's enough." 

over w'ith elms, and the house was a one-story cottage, set well back. The 
veranda had a lot of that old scroll-saw gingerbread. The yard was not very 
well taken care of, but there was a lovely old climbing rose arched over the 

several minutes. I studied the colored-glass triai^les set in the door’s side 
panels and wondered if there was anyone left who could do that sort of work. 

Then she let us in. She really was something incredible. She w'as so 
tiny that I found myself staring dowm at the crown of her head, and noting 
that the clean, pink scalp showed plainly through the scant, neat threads of 
hair. She couldn’t have weighed seventy pounds dressed for the street, but 
stood proudly erect in lavender alpaca and white collar, and sized us up with 
live -black eyes that would have fitted Catherine the Great, or Calamity Jane. 

“Good morning to you," she said. “Come in.” 

She led us through 'a little hall, between beaded portieres, said, “Scat, . 
Seraphin !” to a cat on a chair, and sat us down in her parlor. The cat jumped 
down, walked away with an unhurried dignity, then sat down, tucked his tail 
neatly around his carefully placed feet, and stared at us with the same calm 
appraisal as Ws mistress. 

“j\Iy boy Jack told me that you were coming,” she began. “You are 
Mr. Fraser and you are Mr. Jedson,” gettit^ us sorted out correctly. It 

suppose. What method do you prefer-^your palms, the stars, the sticks ?” 

I w'as about to correct her mtsapprehcnsion when Jedson cut m ahead 
of me. ‘T think we’d best leave the method up to you, Mrs. Jennings.” 

“All right, we'll make it tea leaves, then. I’ll put the kettle on; 'twon’t 
take a minute.” She bustled out. We could hear her in the kitchen, her 
light footsteps clicking on the linoleum, utensils scraping and clattering in a 
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we aren’t putting' you out, Mrs. Jen- 

“I like a cup of tea in the niofning; 
set a love philter off the fire — that’s 



, ‘'The Zekerboni formula?” Jedson inquired. 

“My goodness gracious, no 1” She. was plainly upset by the suggestion. 

“I wouldn’t kill all those harmless little creatures. Hares and' swallows and 
doves — the very idea ! I don’t know what Pierre Mora was thinking about 
when he set that recipe down. I’d like to box his ears! 

"No, I use Einula campana, orange, and ambergris. It’s just as effec- 

'Jedson then asked if she had ever tried the juice of vervain. She looked ... 
closely into his face before replying, “'Vou have the sight yourself, son. Am 
I not right?” 

"A little, mother,” he answered soberly, "a little, perhaps.” 

“Jt will grow. Mind how you use it. As for vervain, it is efificadous, 
as you know.” 

'^Wouldn’t it be simpler?” 

“Of course it would. But if that easy a method became generally known, 
anyone and everyone would be malcing it and using it promiscuously — a bad 
thing. a\nd witches would Starve for want of clients— perhaps a good thing!” 
She flicked up one white eyebrow. “But if it is simplicity you want, there 
is no need to bother even with vervain. Here^” She reached out and 
touched me on the hand. “/Bestarberto cormmpit viscera ejtts virilis/** 

But I had no time to think about the formula she had pronounced. I 

in love, ecstatically, deliciously in love — with Granny Jennings! I don’t mean 
that she suddenly looked like a beautiful young girl — she didn’t. I still saw 
her as a little, old, shriveled-u’p woman with the face of a shrewd monkey, and 
ancient enough to be my great grandmother. It didn’t vnatter. She was she 
—the Helen that all men desire, the object of romantic’ adoration. 

She smiled into my face w’ith a smile that was warm and full of affec- 
tionate understanding. Everything was all right; and I was perfectly happy. 
Then she said, “I would not mock you, boy,V in a gentle voice, and touched 
my hand a second time whilg^ whispering something else. 

At once it was all. gone. She was just any nice. old woman, the sort 
that would bake a cake for a, grandson, or sit up with a sick neighbor. Nothr 
ing was changed, and the cat had not even blinked. The romantic fascina- 
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The kettle was boiling. She trotted out to attend to it, and returned 
shortly with a tray of tea things, a plate of seed cake, and thin slices of home- 
made bread spread with sweet butter. 

son’s cup from him And examined the dregs. “Not much money there,” she 
announced, “but you shan’t need much ; it’s a fine full life.” She touched the 
little pool of tea with the tip of her spoon and sent tiny ripples across it. 
“Yes, you have the sight, and the need for understanding that should go with 
it, but I find you in business instead of pursuing the great art, or even the 
lesser arts. Why is that?” 

Jedson shrugged his shoulders and answered half apologetically, “There 
is work at hand that needs to be done. I do it.” 

She nodded. “That is well. There is understanding to be gained in 
any job, and you will gain it. There is no hurry — ^time is long. When your 
own work comes you will know it and be ready for it. Let me see your cup,” 
she finished, turning to me. 

I handed it to her. She studied it for a moment and said, “Well, you 
have not the clear sight such as your friend has, but you have the insight 
you need for your proper work. Any more would make you dissatisfied, for 

“Do you see any immediate setback in my business?” I said quickly. 

“No. See for yourself.” She motioned toward the cup. I leaned for- 
ward and stared at it. For a matter of seconds it seemed as if I looked 
through the surface of the dregs into a living scene beyond. I recognized 
it readily enough — it was my own place of business, even to the scars on 
the driveway gateposts where clumsy truck drivers had clipped the comer 
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“It is not clear — ^yoii- have two possible futures. . Let your head rule your 
heart, and do not fret your soul with that which cannot be. Then yoirwill 
marry, have, children, and be content.” With that she dismissed the matter, 

you .came here for help of another 'sort.” A^ain it was a statement, not a 

■ “What sort of help, mother?” Jedson inquired. 

“For this.” She shoved my cup under his nose. 

He looked at it and answered, “Yes, that is true. Is there help?” I 

She answered, “I think so/ You should not have employed Biddle, hut 
the mistake was natural. Let us be going.” Without further parley, she 
fetched her gloves and purse and coat, perched a ridiculous old hat on the 
top of her head, and bustled us out of the house. There was no discussion 
of terms — ^it didn’t-seem necessary. . 

When we. got back to the lot her workroom was already up. It was 
not anything fancy like Biddle’s,. but simply an. old, square tent, like a gypsy’s 
pitch, with a peaked top and made- in several gaudy colors. She pushed aside, 
the shawl that closed the door, and invited lis inside. 

It was gloomy, but she, took a big candle, lighted 'it and stuck it in'the 
middle of the floor. By .'its light "she inscribed five circles on the ground — 
first a large one, then a somewhat smaller one in front of it. Then she drew 
two others, one on eacli side the first and biggest circle,' These were each- 
big enough for a man to stand in, and she told us to do so. Finally she made 
one more circle off to one side and not .more tham a foot across. " 

I!ve never paid mudli attention to the methods of magicians, feeling about 
them the way^ Thohias. Edison said he. felt about mathematicians — when he 
-wanted’ one he could hire one. • But Mrs. Jennings was difierent. I wish I 
could understand the things she did— and why, ’ 

I know she. drew a lot of cabalistic;-signs in the: dirt within the circles. 
Thiere w^re pentables of vario.us ..shapes, and -s'pme writing in what I judged 
to be Hebraic, script, -though Jedson says not. -In . particular there was, I 
remernber,' a sign like a jong iflat, Z,. with a loop in it, woven in and out of 
a: Maltese cross. ’ Two more candles were lighted and placed on each, side 

■ . Then she jammed the. dagger— arthamej Jedson called.it — with' which 
she. had/scribed the figures, into the ground at -the top. of -the big , circle. so 
'hard that it quivered. It continued to vibrate tlie whole time. 

She placed a little folding stool in the center of the biggest circle, sat 
down on it, drew out a sniall book and commenced to read aloud in a voice- 
less whisper. I could not catch the words, and presume I was not meant to. 
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of the largest candle. It flared up and threw out a great pull of smoke. I 
am not quite sure what happened next, as the smoke smarted my eyes and ' 
made me blink, besides which, Jedson says I don’t understand the purpose 
of fumigations at all. But I prefer to believe my eyes— either that cloud of 
smoke solidified into a body or it covered up an entrance, one or the other. 

Standing in the middle of the circle in front of Mrs.' Jennings was a 
short, powerful man about four feet high, or less. His shoulders were inches 
broader than mine, and his upper arms were thick as my thighs, knotted and 
bowed with muscle. He was dressed in a breecheloth, buskins, and a little 
hooded cap. His skin was hairless, but rough and earthy in texture. It was 
dull, lusterless. ""Everything about him was the same dull monotone, except 
bis eyes, which shone green with repressed fury. 

“Well !’* said Mrs. Jennings crisply, “you’ve been long enough getting 
here ! What have you to say for yourself?” ' 

He answered sullenly, like an incorrigible boy caught but^ not repentant, 
in a language filled with rasping gutturals and sibilants. She listened a while, 
then cut him ‘off. ’ . ■ - 

repaired— in less time thai/ittakes^o tell it!” 

He answered back angrily, and she dropped into his language, so that 

in it ; he threw me several dirty looks, and finally glared and spat in my direc- 

Jennings reached out and cracked him across the mouth with the 
back of her hand. He looked at her, killing in his eye, and said something. 

“So?” she answered, put out a hand and grabbed him by the nape of the . 
neck and swung him across her lap, face down. She' snatched off a shoe and 
whacked him soundly with it. He let out one yelp, then kept 'silent, but 
jerked every time she struck him. ’ . 

When she was' through she stood up, spilling him to the ground. He 
picked liimself up and hurriedly scrambled back into his own circle, where 
he stood, rubbing himself. Mrs. Jennings’ eyes snapped and her voice crack- 
led — there was nothing feeble about her now. “You gnomes are getting 
above yourselves,” she scolded. “I never heard of such a thing! One.mot-e 
slip on your part and I'll fetch your people to see you spanked! Get along 

your brother’s brother. By the great Tetragrammaton, get hence to the 
place appointed for you !” 

He was gone., , ■■ ' 

Our next visitant came almost at once. It appeared first as a tiny 
spark hanging in the air. It grew into a living flame, a fireball, six inches or 
more aerbss. It floated above the center of the second circle at' the height of 
Mrs. Jennings’ eyes. It danced and whirled and flamed, feeding on nothing. 
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The undine did not show up at once. Mrs' Jennings took out her book 
again and read from it in a monotonous whisper. I was beginning to be a 
bit sleepy— the tent was stuffy— when the cat commenced to spit. It was 
glaring at the center circle, claws out, back arched, and tail made big. 

There was a shapeless something in that circle, a thing that dripped and 

kelp and iodine, and shone with a wet phosphorescence. 

“You’re. late,” said Mrs. Jennings. “You got my message ; why did you 
wait until I compelled you?” 

It heaved with a sticky, sucking sound*, but made no answer. 

“Very well,” she said firmly, “I shan’t argue with you. You know what 
I want. You will do it!” She stood up and grasped the big center candle. 
Its flame flared up into a torch a yard high, and hot. She thrust it pastjier 
circle at the undine. 

There was a hiss, as when water strikes hot iron, and a burbling scream. 
She jabbed at it again and again. At last she stopped and stared down at it, 




in our ears. The tent was gone ; we stood in the loading yard outside my 
main warehouse. 



It; was there I It was back — back unharmed, without a trace of damage 
by fire or water. I broke away and ran out the main gate to where my 
business office had faced on the street. It . was there, just as it used to be, 
the show windows shining in the sun, the Rotary Club emblem in one cor- 
ner, and up on the roof my big two-way sign : 
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away on the same side of the street that we were. It was the same racketeer, 
who l^d' tried to blackmail me into buying- ‘"proteetion-,” the same Mediter- 

. “We’ve got to grab him,” whispered* Jed’son. 

But I had' already 'thought of that. I rushed at him and’had. grabbed- 
him by his coat collar and the slack ©f his pants- before he knew- w-hat .was- 
happening, and pushed him. across- the street ahead' of . me. We were nearly 
run down, but I was so mad- I didh’t care. Jedson- came pounding after us. 

The yard’ dOor of my office was open., I gave the inug a final heave that 
lifted him over the threshold and sent himi sprawling on* the fl’oor. jedson- 
was right behind ; I lx)lfed- the door, as soow as- we were both; inside. > 

Jedson strode over to my desk, snatched' open the middle drawer, and 
rummaged hurriedly through the pencil’s and stu-ff that accumulates in such 
places. He found what he wanted', a carpenter’s blue pencil, and- was' back 
alongside our gangster before ;be. had' .collected' himself sufficiently to scram- 
ble to his feet. Jedson drew a ’ciTcle-. arcmnd him- oiv. the flbor, almost trip- 
ping over his own feet iu; his-haste;, and clbsed the circle with- an intricate 
flourish. - .... 

Our unwilling guest screfeche# when he saw what Joe vvas doing, and- 
. tried' to throw himself out of the circle before it could' be finished. But Jed- 
son had been too fast for- him ; the circle was closed- and! sealed^iie bounced 
back from the boundary as if he had struek.a glass' wall, and' stumbled again- 
to his knees. He remained :so. for the time,, and cursed steadily in a lan- 
guage that I judged to be Italian, although. I! think there were bad word's in 
it from several other languages — certainly some English- ones. 

He was quite fluent. 

Jedison pulled put a. cigarette, lighted'. it and! liaudfed me one. “Let’s sit 
down, .Archie,” he said, “and rest ;purselves until oun boy., friend composes 
himself enough ..to, talk business.”,. , . ' , 

I HID sOi and. we smoked for sevetall minutes while the flood' of invec- 
tive continued-. Presently Jedson eoeked one eyebrow at the chap and said, 
“Aren’t you beginning .to repeat jjourseif?” . ^ 

.-.That checked^him. . He: j.ust,sat,aud!g]hredl Jed'son; continued, 

“haven't you anything to say for yourself?”' 

He growled' luider his breath aud'-sajdv. “f . want to call my- lawyer.” 

. Jedson looked amusedi. !iypu:.db«’fc und€rstan,d^th^ situation,”' he told ^ 
him. “You’re- not under arrest, and we don’t give a- dbmn about your legal' ‘ 
rights. We. might, just conjure up a hole ?ind drop. you in' it, then- let it re- 
' lax.” The guy paled .a: lifetlie. und'er his swarthy skin>. “Oh-, yesi” J'edson went 
on, “we are. quite capable- of doing ihat-^oit worse. You; see, we d’on’t like' 

‘tOf course; he. added iheclitafiyjlyv might j.ust ,tu.rn- you over- to- 
the.^police. I get a soft streak now. and' then.” The chap looked sour. “You 
den-’t like that, -either ? Your fingerprintSiumaybe ?” Jedson jumped' to his 
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feet, and in two quick strides was standing over him, just outside the cir- 
cle, “All right, then,” he rapped, "answer up and make ’em good! Why 
were you taking photographs?” 

The chap muttered something, his eyes lowered. Jedson brushed it aside. 
“Don’t give me that stutf — we aren't children! Who told you to do it?” 
He looked utterly panic-stricken at that and shut up completely. 

modeling clay, or anything of the sort?” - 

“How would putty do?” I suggested. 

“Just the thing.” I slid out to the shed where we stow glaziers’ sup- 
plies and came back with a five-pound can. Jedson pried it open and dug 
out a good big handful, then sat at my desk and worked the linseed oil into 
it until it was soft and workable. Our prisoner watched him with silent appre- 

"There! That’s about right,” Jedson announced at length, and slapped 
the soft lump down on my blotter pad. He commenced to fashion it with 
his fingers, and it took shape slowly as a little doll about ten inches high. 
It did not look like much of anything or anybody — Jedson is no artist — 
but Jedson kept glancing from the figurine to the man in the circle and back 
again like a sculptor making a clay' sketch directly from a model. You could 
see the chap’s nervous terror increase by the minute. 

“Now I” said Jedson, looking once more from the putty figure to his 
model. "It’s just as ugly as you are. Why did you take that picture?” 



“Talk !” snorted Jedson, and twisted a foot of the doll between a thumb 
and forefinger. The corresponding foot of our prisoner jerked out from un- 
der him and twisted violently. He fell heavily to the floor with a yelp of pain. 
“You were going to cast a spell on this place, weren’t you?” 

He made his first coherent answer. “No, no, mister ! Not me !” 
“Not you? I see— you were just the errand boy. Who was to do the 
magic ?” 

“I don’t know— Ow! Oh, God!” He grabbed at his left calf and 
nursed it. Jedson had jabbed a pen point into the leg of the doll. “I really 
don*t know. Please, please!” ' 

“Maybe you don’t,” Jedson grudged, “but at least you know who gives 

Start talking.” . 

He rocked back and forth and coveired Kis face with his hands. “I don't 
dare; mister,” he groaned. “Please don’t try to make me — ” Jedson jabbed 
the doll with the pen again; he" jumped and flinched, but this time he. bore 
it silently with a look of gray determination. 

“O. K.,” said Jedson, .“if you insist — ” - He took another drag from his 
cigarette, then brought the lighted end' slowly toward the face of the doll. 
The man in the circle tried to shrink- away from- it, his hands up to protect 
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parallel scratches', as if slashed by the talons of a hawk, .or an eagle. But 
the bird that made those wounds must have been the size ot a five-ton truck. 

There was nothing to tell from his expression — ^his face and throat were 
covered by, and his mouth choked with, a. yellowish substance shot with pur- 
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ioiied the effect. Nitural gas is not an explosive unless it is confined. What 
had happened was clcai; enough when I looked over the scene. The pilot 
light on the heater had gone out • when the water in the tank cooled, the ther- 
mostat turned on the main gas jet, which continued indefinitely to pour, gas 
into the room. When an explosive mixture was reached, the pilot light of 
the stove was waiting, ready to set it off» - 

Apparently I wander^ in at the zero hour. * 

I fussed at my landlord about it and finally we made a dicker whereby 
he installed one of the clectricarwater heaters which I supplied at cost and 
donated the labor. ^ 

No magic about the whole incident, eh? That is what I thought — now 
I am not so sure. ’ 

The next thing that threw a scare into me occurred the same week, 
with no apparent _conhecHon. I keep dry mix — sand, rock, gravel — in the 
usual big bins set up high on concrete stanchions so that the trucks can drive 
under the hoppers for loading. One evening after closing time I was walk- 
ing past the bins when 1 noticed that someone had left a scoop shovel in the 
driveway pit under the hoppers. 

I have had trouble with my men leaving tools out at night; I decided 
to put this one in my car and confront someone with it in the morning. I 
was about to jump down into the pit when I heard my name called. 

‘'Archibald!” it said — and it sounded remarkably like Mrs. Jennings' 
voice. Naturally I looked around. Ihere was no one there. I turned back 
to. the pit in time to hear a cracking sound and to see that scoop covered with 
twenty tons of medium gravel. ' . 

A man can live through being buried alive, but not when he has to wait 
overnight for someone to miss him and dig him out. A crysfallized steel 
forging was the prima-facie cause of the mishap. I suppose that will do. 

There ^ya,s never anything to point to but natural causes, yet for about two 
weeks I stepped on banana peels both figuratively and literally. I saved my 
skin with a spot of iast footwork at least a dozen times. I finally broke down 
.and told Mrs. Jennings about it. 

“Don’t worry too much about it, Archie,” .she reassured me. “It is- not 
tob^ easy to kill a man with magic unless he himself is involved with magic 
and sensitive, to it” : . . | . 

“Might as well kill a man as scare him to death!” I protested. 

She smiled that incredible smile of hers and said, “I don't think you 
have been really frightened, lad — at least you have not shown it.” 

I caught an implication in that remark and taxed her with it “You’ve 
been watching me and pulling me out' of jams! Haven’t you?” 

She smiled more broadly and'replied, “That’s my business, Archie. It 
is not well for the young to depend' on the pld for'help. Now get along with 
you — I want to give this matter more thought.” 
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a few minutes ifi tile polite,' meaningless exchanges that p^ple make when 
they are sizing up strangers. ■ 

Worthington opened the matter. ^'Mrs. Jennings gave me to believe,” 
he' observed, “that there was some fashion in which ! ihight possibly be of 
assistance to one, or both of you— ” 

I told him that there certainly was, and sketched out the background 
for him from the time the racketeer contact man first showed up at my shop. 
•He asked a few questions, and Jedson helped me out with some details. I 
got the impression that Mrs. Jennings had already told' him most of it, and 
that he was simply checking: ' 

“Very well,” he said at last, his voice a deep, mellow rumble that seemed 
to echo in his big chest before it reached the air, “I am reasonably sure that 
. we wjll find a way to cope with' your 'problems^but 'first I must make a few 
examinatidns before we can cbmplete the diagnosis.”; He leaned over and 
commence to unstrap his brief case.' 

''Uh . . doctor,”- 1 suggested, "hadn’t we belter complete our arrange- 

“Arrangemenls ?” He looked momentarily puzzled, then smiled broadly. 
“Oh, you mean payment. My dear sir, it is a privilege to do a favor for Mrs. 

j ^ ^ \ 

you I am quite' in the habit of paying fdr magic — ” 

He held up' a hand.' ' “It is' not possible, my young friend, for two rea- 
sons: In the first place, I am not licensed to practice in your State. In the 

second place, I ani not a mj^ician.” ' 

I supposE'-J: looked Winahe as I sounded. “Huh? What’s that? Oh! 
Excuse me, doctor, I'giieSs I 'just hatiiraH-y assumed that since Mrs. Jennings 
had sent you, anid ydur ‘ ^ • 

He tontihued to sitiil^,' but it was ti= smite of understanding rather than 

fellow citizens of my blood make that 'mistake; No, my degree is an hono- 
rary doctor of laws of Cambridge University. My proper pursuit is anthro- 
pology, which I sometimes teach at the University of South Africa. But 
anthropology has %6me odd bypaths;' j'-am'-here to exercise one of them." 
“Well, then, may I ask—” 

"Certainly, sh: My avocation, freely translated from its quite unpro- 

I was 'still puzzled. '“But doesn’t that involve magic?” 

“Yes and no. In Africa the hierarchy and tlie categories in these mat- 

witch doctor, but rather as an antidote for such.” 

^ Something had lieen worrying Je'dsoh. ‘ "Doctor,” he inquired, “you were 
not originally from South Africa?” ' ' , . 

“Worthington gestured toward his own face— I suppose that Jedson read 
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Then he came out of the cloakroom, and 1 got my second big surprise 
of' the day. The urbane Dr. Worthington was gone. In his place was an 
, African personage who. stood over six feet tall in his bare black feet, and 
whose enormous, arched chest was overlaid with thick, sleek muscles of pol- 
ished, obsidian. He was dressed in a' loin skin of leopard, and carried cer- 
tain accouterments,, notably a' poucli which hung at his waist. 

But it was not his equipment that 'held me, nor yet the John Henry- 
like proportions of that warrior frame, but the face. Tlie eyebrows were 
painted white and the hairline had beeii outlined in the same color, but I 
hardly noticed these things^ It was the expression — liumorless, implacable, 
filled ‘with a dignity and strength which must be felt to be appreciated. The 
eyes gave a conviction of wisdom beyond my comprehension, arid there was 
no pity in them— H^nly a Stern justice that I myself would not care to face. 

We white men in this country are inclined to underestimate the black 
man— I know I do— because we see him out of his cultural matrix. . Those 
we know have had their own culture wrenched from them some generations 
, back and a servile pseudb-cUlture imposed on them by force. We forget 
that the black ihah has a culture of his own, older than ours and more sol- 
idly grounded, based on character and the power of the mind rather than 
the cheap, ephemeral tfipks of mechanical gadgets.' But it is a stern, fierce 
culture with no sentimental concern for the weak and the unfit, and it never 
quite dies but. 



voluntary respect when Dr. Worthington entered the 



"Let us 



begin,” he said in a perfectly ordinary voice, and squatted down, 
ms great toes spread and grasping the floor. He took several things but of 
the pouch — a 'dog’s tail, a wrinkled black object the size of a man’s fist, and 
other things hard to identify. He fastened the tail to his waist so that it hung 
down behind. Then He picked up one of the things that he had taken from 
the pouch— a small item, wrapped and tied in red silk— and said to me, “Will 
you open your safe?” ' ” 

I did so, afid stepped back out of his way. He thrust the little biindle 
inside,' clanged the door shut ahd'spim the knob. I looked inquiringly at 
■ ■ ■ 

“He has his ... well . . soul in that package, and has sealed it 
away behind cold iron. ' He does not Know what dangers he may encounter,” 

He returned to the middle of the floor' and picked up the wrinkled b}ack 
object and rubbed it -affectionately. ‘‘This is my mother’s father,” he an- 
nounced. I looked at it more closely and saw that it was a mummified human 
head with a few wisps of hair still clinging tb'the^edge of the scalp! “He is 
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business at the earliest opjwrtunity-, and‘I want to sniell out both of your 

advice for each. of you to foHow carefully: Don’t let anything of yourself 

fall into the hands of strangers^nail parings, spittle;"hair cuttings — guard 
it all. Destroy them by fire, or engulf them in running water. It will make 
our task much simpler. I am finished^’’ He got up and strode back into 
the cloakroom. ' ' ‘ 

Ten minutes later the dignified and scholarly Dr. Worthington was 
.sivKjking a cigarette with us; 1 had to look up at his grandfather’s head to 
convince myself that a jungle lord had actually been there. 

Business was picking up at that time, and I had no more screwy acci- 
dents after Dr. Worthington eleahed out the place. I could see a net profit 
for the quarter and was beginning to feel cheerful again. I received a letter 
from Ditworth, dunning .me about Biddle’s phony claim, but I filed it in the 
wastebasket without ^ving it a thought.^ . ' 

One day shortly '^ore noon; Feklstein, tlie m«gicians’ agent, dropped 
into my place. ‘‘Hi, Zack !” I said cheerfully when he walked in. ■ “How’s 

“Mr. Fraseri of sdlicjuestions, that - you shoidd ask me that one,” he said, 
‘-‘Why do you say tim?” 1 asked; “i see -lots of signs of activity 

“Appearances 'are deceiving,” he insisted, “especially in my business. 
Tell me — have': you hea^d* of a edneerh caning* themselves ‘Magic, Incorpo- 
rated’?” 

‘‘That’s'ftmny,’' I told him.' "T just did, for the -first time. This just 
came in the mair’-p-mid I held up an lindpened letter. It had a return address 
on it of “Magic, IncdtpPrated,’5iiite'700i Commonwealth Building.’’ 

Feldstein look^ it gingerly,, as if . he thought it might poison him, and 
ins]»cted it. “That’s the parties J mean,’:’ he -confirmed. “The gonifs'l” 

■ ‘‘Why-; what’s= the trouble, Zack-r- . .. - ■ 

“They don’t want that a mail .should make an honest living — Mr. 
Fraser,” he interrupted himseW'anxiousIy,, -‘-you wouldn’t quit doing business 
- with mi old friend who had always, done, righl by you?” • 

' “Of course not,- Zack, but what’s it all about?” 

“Read it; Go ahead.” He shoved; the letter tek at. me. 

I oiiened it. Tb^. paper, was a fine quality,, watermarked,, rag Ixmd, and 
the letterhead %y;|.s cliaste aiid Signified., T gla^nced over the stuffed-shirt com- 
mittee and was quite ^reeably impressed, by. the caliber of men they had as 
officers and directors — *big men, all of them, except for a couple of names 
aniong the executives tha:t I did noVr;ec<:^ 

The letter itself amounted to" ah advei^ising prospectus: It was a new 

idea; I suppose you could call it a holding company for magicians.^ They 
offered to'' provide 'any and ah kinds oTriiagi'cal service. The* customer could 




ise with shopping around ; he could call this one number, state his needs, 
he company would supply the service and bill him. It seemed fair 
h — no more than an incorporated agency. 

glanced on down. ‘ “ — fully guaranteed service, backed by the entire 
of a responsible company — ” “ — surprisingly low standard fees, made 
►le by elimination of fee splitting with agents and by centralized ad- 
iration — ” “The gratifying response from the members of the great 
;sion enables us to predict that Magic, Incorporated, will be the natural 
; to turn to for competent thaumaturgy in any line — probably the only 
j of truly first-rate magic — “ 

put it down. “Why worry about it, Zack?. It's just another agency. 



your stable. You didn’t expect to be believed, did you?’’ 

“No,” he conceded, “not quite, maybe — among us two. But this is 
really serious, Mr. Fraser. They’ve hired away most of my really first-class 
operators with salaries and bonuses I can’t match. And now they offer 
magic to the public at a price that undersells those I’ve got left. It’s ruin, 
I’m telling you.” 



It was hard lines. Feldstein was a nice little guy that grabbed the 
nickels the way he did for a wife and five Ijeady-eyed kids, to whom he was 
devoted. But I felt he was exaggerating ; he has a tendency to dramatize 
himself. “Don’t worry,” I said, “I’ll stick by you, and so, I imagine, will 
most of your customers. This outfit can't get all the magicians together; 
they’re too independent. Look at Ditworth — he tried with his association. 
What did it get him?” 

"Ditworth — aagh!” He started to spit, then remembered he was in my. 
office. “This is Ditworth — this company 1” 

“How do you figure that^? He’s not on the letterhead.” 

“I found out. You thiiik he wasn’t successful because you held out. 
They held a meeting of the directors of the association — that’s Ditworth 

Then Ditworth resigns and his stooge steps in as front for the nonprofit asso- 
ciation, and Ditworth runs both companies. . You will. see! If we could open 
the books of Magic, Incorporated, you ' will find he has voting control. I 



“It seems unlikely,” I said' slowly. 

"You’ll see I Ditworth with all his fancy talk about a no-profit service 
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That made it my turn to hesitate. I did not want to talk to Ditworth ; 

I panted to establish a fact. I finally said, “Tell him it‘s Dr. Biddle’s office,” 

Whereupon she answered readily enough, but with a trace of puzzle- 
ment in her voice, “But Mr. Ditworth is' not in'the suite just now; he was 
due in Dr. Biddle’s office half an hour ago. Didn’t he arrive?” 

"Oh,” I said, "perhaps he’s with the chief and I didn’t see him come in. 
Sorry.” And I rang off. 

"I guess you are right,” I admitted, turning back to Feldstein. 

He was too worried to be pleased about it. "Look,” he said, "I want 
you should have lunch with me and talk about it some more.” 

"I was just on my way to the Chamber of .Commerce luncheon. Come 
along and we’ll talk on the way. You’re a member.” / 

"All right,” he agreed dolefully. "Maybe I can’t, afford it much longer.” 

We were a little late and had to take separate seats. The treasurer 
stuck the kitty under my nose and “twisted her tail.” He wanted a ten-cent' 
fine from me for being late. The kitty is an ordinary frying pan with a me- 
chanical bicycle bell mounted on. the handle. We pay all fines on the spot, . 
which is good for the treasury and a source of innocent amusement. -.The 
treasurer shoves the pan at you .and rings .the bell until you pay up. 

I hastily produced a dime and dropped' it in, Steve Harris, who has 
an automobile agency, yelled, “That's right ! Make the Scotchman pay up !” 
and threw a roll at me. 

“Ten cents for disorder,” announced our chairman, Norman Somers, 
without looking up. The treasurer put the bee on Steve. - I heard the coin 
clink into the pan, then the bell was rung again. 

“What’s the trouble?" asked Somers. , 

“More. of Steve’s tricks,” the treasurer reported in a tired voice. “Fairy 
gold, this time.”. Steve had chucked in a synthetic coin that some friendly 
magician had made up for him. Naturally, when it struck cold iron it melted 

"Two bits more for counterfeiting,” decided Somers, "then handcuff him 
and ring up the United States attorney,” Steve is quite a card, but he does ■■ 
not put much over on Norman. 

. "Can’t I finish my lunch first?” asked Steve, in tones that simply dripped 
with fake self-pity. Norman ignored him and he paid up. 

"Steve, better have fun while- you can,” commented A1 Donahue, who, 
njns a string of drive-in restaurants. "When you sign up with Magic, Incor- 
porated, you. will have to cut out playing tricks with magic.” I sat up and 

“Who said I was going to sign up with them?” 

"Huh ? Of course you are. It’s the logical thing to do. - Don’t be a 

“Why should I ?” 

"Why should you? Why, it’s the, direction of progress, man. Take my 
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case : I put out the fanciest line of vanishing desserts of any eating place in 
town. You can eat three of them if you like, and not feel full and not gain 
an ounce. Now I’ve been losing money on them, but kept them for adver- 
tising because of the way they bring in the women’s trade. Now Magic, 

money with them, too. Naturally, I signed up.” 

“You would. Suppose they raise the prices on you after they have hired, 

Donahue laughed in a superior, irritating way. “Fve got a contract.” 
“So? How long does it run? And did you read the cancellation clause?” 
^ I knew what he was talking about, even if Donahue didn’t; I had been 
througli it. About five years ago, a Portland cement firm came into town 
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other question: In how many cases is the percentage of your cost charged 
to magic greater than your margin of profit?' Think about* it for a moment 
before answering.” He paused, then said : “All right — put up your hands.” 

Nearly as many hands went up as before. 

“That’s the point of the whole matter. We’ve got to have magic to stay 
in business. If anyone gets a strangle hold on magic in this-comnuinity, we 
are all at his mercy. -We would have to pay any prices, that are handed us, 
charge the prices we are told to, and take what profits we are allowed to— 
or go out of business!’’ • ' 

The chairman interrupted' him. “Just a minute, 'Joe. Granting that 
what you say is triie — it is, of course — dp you have any reason' to feel that 



we are confronted with any particular emergency in the matter ?V . 

“Yes, I do have.” Joe’s voice was low and very serious. “Little rea- 
sons, most of them, but they add up to convince me that someone is engaged 
in a conspiracy in restraint of trade.” Jedson ran rapidly over the history 
of Ditwortli’s attempt to organize magicians and their clients into an associa- ' 
tion, presumably to raise the standards of the profession, and how alongside, 
the nonprofit association had suddenly appeared a capital corporation which 
was already in a fair way to becoming a' monopoly. 

“Wait a second, Joe,” put in Ed^Parmelee, who has a produce jobbing 
business. “I think that association is a fine idea. I was threatened by some 
rat who tried to intirnidate me into letting him pick niy magicians. I took 

trouble. I think an organization which can clamp down on ' racketeers is a 
pretty fine thing.” . ■ 
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sense. They can be flattered into misusing their ballot even more easily than 
men. In politics their self-righteous feeling of virtue, combined with their 
essentially peasant training, resulted in them introducing a type of cut-rate, 
petty chiseling that should make Boss Tweed spin in His coffin. 

“But Sally’s not like that. She’s got a tough mind which could reject 
the hokum.” 



of the best kids I 




held its next meeting. This motion was voted on withe 
out a roll call; although practically ho members were ] 
who had spoken in favor of the original resolution, the r 

WAS the usual 






crop of oil-industry bills 
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well, as it will, we can expect to arrange other 
) exploit all of the metal and mineral resources 
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to invite the attention,©! this body to the precedented standing in jurispru- 
dence of elementals of every nature, not only in Mosaic law, Roman law, the 
English common law, but also in the appellate, court of our neighboring State 
to the south. I am confident that anyone possessing , even an elementary 
knowledge of the law will recognize the case' I have jn mind without citation, 
but for the benefit of — ” 

"Mr. Speaker ! I move to amend by striking out, the last word.” 

"A stratagem to gain the floor," Joe whispered. 

"Is it the purpose of the honorable member who preceded me to imply — ” 

this chap that is speaking — a while ago be was hollering about cows — what’s 
he afraid of? Religious prejudices?" 

"Partly that — he’s from a very conservative district. But he’s lined. up 
with the independent oil men. They don’t want the State setting the terms; 
they, think they can do better dealing with the gnomes directly.” 

"But what interest has he got in oil? There^s.no oil in bis district." 

"No, but there is outdoor advertising. The same holding company that, 
controls the so-caUed independent oil men holds a voting trust in the Coun- 
tryside Advertising. Corp. And that can be awfully important, to him around 

The speaker looked our way, and ap assistant sergeant at arms threaded 
his way toward us. We shut -up. . Someone moved the order, of the day, and 
the oil bill was put aside for one of the magiC; bills that had already come out 
of committee. This was a bill to outlaw every sort. of mj^ic, • witchcraft, 

No one spoke for it but the propona;it, who .launched into a diatribe 
that was more scholarly than logical. He quoted e3?tensively from Black- 
stone’s Commentaries and the records of the Massa,chusetts. trials, and fin- 
ished up with his head thrown back, one finger waving wildly to .heaven and 
shouting, " ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live . , 

No one bothered to speak against, it.;, it was, voted on immediately with- 
out roll call, and, to my complete bewilderment, passed without a single nay! 

I turned to Jeclson and found him smiling at the expression on my. face. 

"It doesnt mean a thing, Archie," he said .quietly. . , . .. 

“Hith?" ,. . . 

"He’s a party wheel horse v^ho hj^d,-to. intrpdMce. tbat bill to please a 
certain bloc of his constituents." , 

"You mean he doesn’t believe in the bill himself?” 

“Oh, no — he believes in it, all right, but he also, knows, .it is hopeless. It 
has evidently been agreed; to let him oass it over here in. the assembly this 
session so that he would have sometbing :tp take home to. his .people. Npw 
it will go to the senate committee and die there — nobody ever hear of it * 

agam-” ’ ;... 

I guess my voice carries too well,, for my reply . got ns a.rpally dirty look . 
from the speaker. We got up hastily and left. . , 
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srs up over nothing. You know I’ll always 
'ou don’t really need- this, and it> would neces- 

m’t need it?” ^ - 
orry about' AB 22— it’s a cinch bill.” 
to .me later. A cinch bill, he said, was a bill 
The sponsors. never intended to try to get it 
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“Well, then, yo.u had- better get over there.' They're voting on it right- 
away. Didn't you notice the 'cal! of the house’?" 

X THINK we set- a new -record getting^- across the street, with Sally leadr, 
ing the field in spite of-.ber plumpness. I was asking Jedspn how it could be- 
possible, and he shut me up with, ‘T don’t know, mau l We'll have to see/’ 
■We managed-to find seats on the main floor back of the rail. Sally, 
beckoned to one of the pages, she knew and sent him up to the clerk’s desk 
for a cop3' of the bill that- was pending. In front of. the rail the assemblymen- 
gathered in groups. There was a crowd around the desk of the. administra- 
tion-floor leader and a smaller cluster around the floor leader of tlie opposi- 
tion. The whips had individual members buttonholed here and there,- argu- 
ing with them in tense. whispers. ' ‘ 

The page came back with the copy of the bill. It was an appropriation- 
bill for the Middle Counties Improvement Project — the last of the “must" • 
bills for which the-sessiondiad -been called — but pasted to it, as a rider, 
Ditzvorth’s bill- in its original, most damtahle form ! 

It had l>een- added as an. amendment in the senate, probably as a conces- 

thirds majority necessary to pass the appropriation bill to which it had T>cen 
grafted. , . . 

The vote came alniost. at once. It was evideht, early in. the roll, call, ..that 
the floor-leader had his majority in. hand and.that- the bill "would pass. When: 
the clerk announced its , passage, a motion to adjourn sine die was offered 
by the opposition floor leaden and it was carried unanimously. The speaker, 
called- the two floor leaders to his desk and instructed them to wait on the 
governor and.-the presiding-officer of the senate -with notice of adjournment. 

■ Tlie.-crack of his gavel released us from, stunned immobility. We sbam- 



We got in to see the governor late the next morning. The appointment, 
squeezed into an overcrowded calendar, w'as simply a concession to Sally arid, 
another evidence of the high regard in which she was held arbimd the capitol. 

But he greeted Sally- afi'ectionately and listened patiently while -Jedson- 
explained in a few words why we- thought- .the combined Ditworth-Middle 
Counties bill shoulch be vetoed. 

The circumstances were not favorable to reasoned exposition. The gov- 
ernor was. interrupted by two calls. that he had to take, one from his director 
of finance and one- from Washington. .His personal .secretary bme in once 
and shoved a meniorandum. under his eyes, at which -flie old man. looked wor- 
ried, then scrawled something bn it and handed it hack. I could tell that his- 




le held out, naturally, preferring 
5, but he used m^ic throughout 
by disqualifying August Welker, 
sources. It was intimated that 
ith him, even had he wished, it. 

e one afternoon for tea — ^myself, 
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° There was a clearing before the throne which was crowded with black 
witches, black magicians, demons in every foul guise, and lesser unclean 
things. On the left side the cauldron boiled. On the right, some of the com- 
pany were partaking of the witches’ feast. I turned my head away from that. 
Directly before the throne, as custom calls for, the witches’ dance was being 
performed for the amusement of the Goat. Some dozens of men and women, 
young and old, comely and hideous, cavorted and leaped in impossible acro- 
batic adagio. 

The dance ceased and they gave way uncertainly before us as we pressed 
up to the throne. “What’s this? What’s this?" came a husky, phlegm-filled 
voice. “It's my little sweetheart! Come up and sit beside me, my sweet! 
Have you come at last to sign my compact?” 

Jedson grasped my arm ; I eliecked my tongue. 

“As for your compact, you know better." 

“Then why are you here? And why such otfd companions ?" He looked 
down at us from the vantage of his throne, slapped his hairy thigh and laughed 
immoderately. .Royce stirred and muttered; his grandfather’s head chattered 
in wrath, Seraphin spat. 

Jedson and Amanda put their heads together for a moment, then she 
answered, “By the treaty with Adam, I claim the right to examine." 

He chuckled, and the little devils around him covered their ears. “You 
claim privileges here? With no compact?” 

“Your customs,” she answered sharply. 

“Ah, yes, the customs ! Since you invoke them, so let it be. And whom 
would you examine?” ■ ^ 

improper liberties outside your sphere.” 

“One of my demons, and you know not his name? I have seven million 
demons, my pretty. Will you examine them one by one, or all together?”" 



“Altogether.” 

“Never let it be said that I would not oblige a guest. If you will go 
gentlemen drawn up for inspection.” 



•I DO NOT recollect how we got there. There was a great, brown plain, 
and no sky. Drawn up in military order for review by their evil lord were 
all the fien'ds of the Half World, legion on legion, wave after wave. The Old 
One was attended by his cabinet; Jedson pointed them out to me — Lucifuge, 
the prime minister; Sataniacha, field marshal; Beezlebub and Leviathan, wing 
commanders; Ashtoreth, Abaddon, Mammon, Theutus, Asmodeus, and Incu- 
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bus, the Fallen- Thrones. The seventy ^princes each commanded a division, 

- and each remained with his command, leaving only the dukes and the thrones 
to attend their lord, Satan Mekratrlg. 

He himself still appeared as the Goat, but his staff took every detestable 
shape they fancied. Asmodeus sported three heads, each evil and each dif> ' 
ferent, rising out of^he hind quarters of a swollen dragon. Mammon resem- 
bled, very roughly, a particularly repulsive tarantula. Ashtoreth I cannot 
describe at all. Only the Incubus affected a semblance of human form, as 
the only vessel adequate to display his lecherousness. 

The Goat glanced our way. “Be quick about it,” he demanded. “We 

Amanda ignored him, but led us toward the leading squadron. “Come 
back!” he bellowed. - And, indeed we were back; our steps had led us no 
place. “You ignore the customs. Hostages first !” 

Amanda bit her lip. “Admitted,” she retorted, and consulted briefly with 
Royce and J-edson. I caught Royce’s answer to some argument. 

“Since I am to go,” he said, “it is best that I choose my companion, for 
reasons that are sufficient to me. My grandfather advises me to take the 
youngest. . That one, of course, is Fraser.” 

“What’s this?” I said when my name was mentioned. I had been rather 

“Royce wants you to go with him to smell out Ditworth,” explained 
Jedson.* . 

“And leave Amanda here with these fiends? I don’t like it.” 

“I can look out for myself, Archie,” she said quietly. “If Dr. Worth- 

' ^ “What is^this hostile stuff?” ^ ^ ^ 

“Having demanded the right of examination,” she explained, “you must 
bring back Ditworth— or the hostages are forfeit.” 

Jedson spoke up before I could protest. “Don’t be a herd, son. This 

you can bet that they’ll have a fight on their hands before they claim their 

I WENT. Worthington and' I had hardly left them before I realized 
acutely that what little peace of mind I had; came from the nearness df ' 
Amanda. Once out of her immediate influence the whole mind-twisting hor- ^ 
. ror of the place and its grisly denizens hit me. I felt something rub against 
my ankles and nearly jumped out of my shoes. But when I looked down I 
saw that Seraphin, Amanda’s cat, had chosen to follow me. After that, things 
were better /with me. 

He first handed me his grandfather’s head — once I would have found that 
mummified head repulsive to touch; it seemed a friendly, -homey thing here. 
Then he was down on all fours, scalloping in and out of the ranks of infernal 
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• The hound seemed quite content to let the cat do hall the work, and I have 
no doubt he was justified. I walked as rapidly as possible down the aisles 
between adjacent squadrons while the animals cast out from side to side. 

It seems to me that this went on for many hours, certainly so long that 
fatigue changed to a wooden automatism and horror died down to a dull un- 
ease. I learned not to' look at the eyes of the demons, and was no longer 
surprised at any outre shape. 

Squadron by squadron, division by division, we combed them, until at 
last, coming up the left wing, we reached the end. The animals had been 
growing increasingly nervous. When they had completed the front rank of 
the leading squadron,'the hound trotted up to me and whined. I suppose he 
sought his grandfather, but I reached down and patted his head. 

“Don't despair, old friend,” I said, “we have still these.” I motioned 
toward the generals, princes all, who were posted before their divisions. Com- 
ing up from the fear as we had, we had yet to examine the generals of the 
leading divisions on the left wing. But despair already claimed me ; what 
were half a dozen possibilities against an eliminated seven million? 

The dog trotted away to the post of the nearest general, the cat dose 
beside him, while I followed as rapidly as possible. He commenced to yelp 
before he was fairly up to the demon, and I broke into a run. The demon 
stirred and commenced to metamorphose. But even in this strange shape there 
was something familiar about it. “Ditworth !” I yelled, and dived for him. 

I. felt myself buffeted by leather wings, raked by claws. Royce came 
to my aid, a dog no longer, but two hundred pounds of fighting Negro. The 
cat was a ball of fury, teeth and claws. Nevertheless, we would have been 
lost, done in completely, had not an amazing thing happened. A demon broke 
ranks and shot toward us. I sensed him rather than saw him, and thought 

customs did not permit it. But. he helped us — us, his natural enemies — and 
attacked with such vindictive violence that the gage was turned to our favor. 

Suddenly it was all over. I found myself on the ground, clutching at, 

businessn^an, dressed with restrained elegance, complete to brief case, specta- 
cles, and thinning hair. 

“Take that thing off me,” he said testily. “That thing” was grand- 
father, who was clinging doggedly with toothless gums to his neck. 

Royce spared hand from the task of holding Ditworth and resumed pos- 
■ session of his grandfather. . Seraphin stayed where he was, claws dug into 

The demon who, had rescued us was still with us. He had Ditworth by 
the shoulders, talons dug into their bases. I cleared my throat and said, “I 
believe we owe this to you — ” I had not the slightest notion of the proper 
thing to say. I think the situation was utterly without precedent. 
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The demon made a grimace that may have been intended to be friendly, 
but which I found frightening. “Let me introduce myself,” hc said in Eng-, 

- lish, ‘Tm Federal Agent William Kane, bureau of investigation.” 

I think that was what made me faint. 

I CAME to, lying' on my back. Someone had smeared a salve c 
wounds and they were- hardly stiff, and not painful in the least, but’ 
mortally tired. There was talking going on somewhere near me. I 1 
my head and saw all the' members of my party gathered together Wor 
ton and the friendly demon who claimed to be a G-man held Ditwor 
tween them, facing Satan. Of all the mighty infernal, army I saw no 
“So it was my nephew Nebirds,” mused the Goat,. shaking his hea 
clucking. “Nebiros, you are a bad lad and I’ni proud .of you... But I’m 
you will have to try your strength against their champion now that they have 
caught you.” He addressed Amanda. “Who is yoUr champion, my dear?” 
.The friendly -demon spoke up. “That sounds like my job.” 

“I think not,” countered 'Amanda. She drew him to one side and whis- 
pered intently. Finally he shrugged his wings and gave' in. 

Amanda' rejoined the group. I struggled to my feet and came up to 
them. “A trial to the death, I think,” she was saying, “Are you ready, 
Nebiros?” I was stretched between heart-stopping fear for Amanda and a 
calm belief that she could do anything she attempted. Jedsoti saw my face 

But Nebiros had no stomach for it. Still in his Ditworth-form and look- 
ing ridiculously human, he turned to the Old One. “I dare not, uncle. The 
outcome is certain. Intercede for .me.” 

“Certainly, nephew. I had rather hoped she would destroy you. You'll 
trouble me some day.” Then to. Amanda, “Shall we say . . . ah . . . ten 
thousand thousand years?” " ■ . 

Amanda gathered our votes with her eyes, including me, to my proud- 
pleasure, and answered, “So be it.” It was not a stiff' sentence as such things - 
. go, I’m told— about equal to six months in jail in the real world— but he had 
not offended. their customs; he had simply been defeated by white magic. 

Old Nick brought down one, arm in an emphatic gesture.- There was a 
crashing roar and a burst of light and Ditworth-Nebiros was spread-eagled 
.before us on a mighty boulder^ liis limbs bound with massive iron chains. He 
was again in demon form. Amanda and Worthington examined the bonds. 
She pressed a seal ring against each hasp and nodded to the Goat. At once 
the boulder receded with great speed into the distairce until it was gone from 
sight. , . . .. 

“That seems to be about all, and I suppose you will be going now,” an- 
nounced the Goat. “All except tliis one^” He smiled at the demon G-man* 
“I have plans for him.” 

“No.”. Amanda’s tone was 



5- flat. . 



liP fllii 





me and increased my. already high opinion of Federal agents. 

“You may use our portal to return," Amanda said. “Stick close to us." 
Then to the rest of us, “Shall we go now?" 

Jack Bodie was still intoning the lines from the book when we landed. 
“Eight and a half minutes/'- he announced, looking at his wrist watch. “Nice 
work. Did you turn the trick?" ' 

“Yes, we did/’ acknowledged Jedson, his voice muffled by the throes of 
his renietamorphosis. “Everything that-^” 

But Bodie interrupted. “Bill Kane — you old scoundrel!” he shouted. 
“How did you get in on this, party?" Our demon had shucked his trans- 
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.to, her. But. it is very difficult to ’ start anything ^ sort iinless the 

She was warmly friendly, but there was a barrier of reserve I could not cross. 
Instead, I followed her around the kitchen, talking inconsequentially, while 
she niade hot cocoa and toast for all of us. . 

When we rejoined the others I sat and let my cocoa get cold, staring 
at her with vague frustration in my heart while Jedson told Ellen 
about our .experiences. He took Ellen home shortly thereafter, 
followed them out. 

When Amanda came back from telling them •good night at 
Dr. Royce was stretched out on his back on the hearthrug, with 
curled up on his broad chest.' They were both snoring softly. I realized 
suddenly that I was wretchedly tired. Amanda saw it, too, and said, "Lie 
down on the coiich for a little and nap if you can.” 

I needed no urging. She came over and spread a shawl over me and 
kissed me tenderly.' , I heard her going upstairs as I fell asleep. 

I WAS AWAKENED by Sunlight striking my face. Seraphiii was sitting 
in the window, cleaning himself. I)r. Worthington was gone, but must have 
just left, for; the nap on the hearthrug had not yet straightened up. The 
house seemed deserted — then I heard her light footsteps in the kitchen. I 
was up at once and quickly out there. 

She' had her back toward me. and was reaching up to the old-fashioned 
pendulum clock that hung on her kitchen wall. She turned as I came in. — 
tiny, incredibly aged, her thin white hair brushed neatly into'-a bun. - 

It was suddenly clear to me why a snotherly good-night kiss was all that' 
I had received the night before — she had had enough sense for two of us, 
.and had refused to permit me to make a fool of myself. 

Archie, my old clock stopped yesterday” — she reached up and touched the 
pendulum— “but it is running again this morning.”. 

There is not anything more to tell. With Ditwqrth gone, and Kane’s 
. report, Magic, Incorporated, folded up almost, overnight. The new licensing 

We all hang around Mrs. Jennings' place just as much as she will let 
self, for our present relationship is something solid, something to tie to. Just 

had some rivalry to contend with! . 

I helped Ellen and Joe organize'their new business, then put Bodie in 

built the new wing and bought those two trucks, just as Mrs.' Jennings' pre- 
dicted. Business is good. 



If 




THE EXTRA BHIEKLAYEH 



by A. M. PHILLIPS 



• The ghastly brichlayer 
laid aiasaory rapidly— but 
they couldn’t lay him rap- 
idly or auy other way! 



Natural beaiily and quaint his- 
tory are blended in the village of 
Llanathyn. Rolling hills, cloaked in 
fine old forests of oak and maple, 
surround it. Even along the village 
streets there is a green, woodsy tang 
to the air; a cool, fresh sweetness 



quiet, elm-shade<i streets of the vil- 
lage, but spring, with the flowering 
of the famous dogwood, brings them 

October sets the oak and maple 
ablaze with tawny color, and Llana- 
thyn glows with a soft brilliance, as 
though fired b_y the memory of those 
long-gone, stirring days when, the 
ragged Continentals saw the red- 
coats run. The village forms a part 
of the battlefield, and many a leaden 
musket ball is lodged in the worn, 
old walls. 

Historically, Llanathyn is known 
as the birthplace of that daring and 
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;ity. 

fou mean Utica?” 

Jew York.” 

Jo, I would not like that. No 
fou’re crazy about trees?” 
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human face were capable of express- Finally Farochelle yelled: “All 

ing so many emotions at once, right, all right! I’ll show you how to 
“Henri,” he said, “did you grab that handle these jumping boards. You 
board away from me?” wait here — ” When he returned he 

“Why would I go grabbing boards carried a double-bitted ax. “Now,” 
away from you? I got enough boards he said, “Henri, you hand a board to 
already.” Ned.” 

“I don’t ask that. Did you snatch When Gallivan took the board, it 
her?” apparently tried to pull him off the 

“No, by damn, I didn’t. I ain’t no trestle. Larochelle, standing beside 
board-snatcher.” him, smacked the board with the flat 

“Now, boys,” said Gallivan, “we of the ax. It quivered a bit and sub- 
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■ It’s the story of an' American boy 
who struggled to get what he wonted ^ 
—the greatest story of baseball 
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SPORT COMICS 



dark. “It’s to be a fight, huh? No- 
body ever accused Dan Pringle of 
running away from a good, honest 
business fight. We’ll see. Good 
night. Miss Aceria.” 

Pringle was as good as his word. 
Mondaj' morning he called .in La-' 
rochelle and told him to load' the 
lumber in Pile No. 1040 that day, 
instead of Tuesday as planned. 

Michod, Camaret, Gallivan and 
Bergen all looked solemn when they 
saw they were to work on No. 1040. 
Blit Larochelle forestalled any ob- 
. jections by mention of the soda tank. 
So they set up the rollers. These 
were objects that looked like iron 
ladders, except that on what would 
be the rungs were mounted 'steel 
sleeves rotating on ball bearings. 
The rollers were mounted end to end 
on sawhorses so that they could 
carry boards across the tramway and 
across the tops of the two low piles 
between the tramway and the rail- 
road spur. - 

Fassler, the inspector, turned the 
first board over with the shai-pened 
T-piece on the end of ’ his flexible 
lumber rule and made a note on his 
tally sheet. Gallivan, wondering if 
he hadn’t been several kinds of fool 
for taking the job on Pile No. 1040, 
picked up the board and gave it to 
Michod. Michod put it on the near- 
est roller and shoved. Zing! went 
the rolls and aways- went the board. 

In the normal course, of events the 
board should have continued the 
even tenor of its way to the box car, 
where Camaret and Bergen awaited 
it. Their mittens were outstretched 
to seize it, when it .slowed down, 
- stopped, and reversed its motion. 
Zing! went the rolls, but this time in 
reverse. Michod stared at it 
dumbly , as it shot past under his 
nose, left the end of the line of roll- 
ers, and slammed down on the top of 
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his orneriness — ^prevented him from 
giving in. He couldn’t let things go 




WATCH THAT WINDOW! 



by 1. JOE FOHM 



0 The owner,, wanted him to 
live in the house— which seemed 
to be occupied by ghosts, and 
a girl who chased- them with a 
Flit-gun full of qhosl-lay.er! 




Urged on by an empty stomach, 
he approached the unpainted house 
that faced the park. He walked past 
the gallery that half-mooned the ga- 
bled, bay-windowed structure, and 
knocked at the rear door. 

When no one answered, he 
glanced across .the weed-grown waste 
to the only other house that rose 
selfishly on the block. Green shut- 
ters K'ere bright against the spotless 
white walls. Someone lived there 

He moved dubiously through 
weeds that flow'ed rearwa'rd from the 
street to a reed-bordered pond- A 
sudden squawk startled him. He 
saw the water roil furiously. A mud 
hen thrummed into the air. 

"Gosh!” said the man.' “Some 
fish!” 

At the neat house he knocked 
lightly, impressed by the flat, green 
lawn, geometrical flower beds, and 
hedges pruned e-vactly. The door 
jerked open. 

“Well? What is it?” 

The woman was stout, thin-lipped, 
arid her eyes squinted. 



“Heflo,” he said, ‘Til chop your 

“There are proper places down- 
town to feed such as you,” she 
snapped. 

“No, ma’am,” he smiled. “I’ll 
workdf you’ll let me. I’m from the 
valley oil fields. I’m broke because 
I lost in a poker game.” 

“Keep your troubles! Now get 
out of here or I’H call the police!” 
With that, she slammed the door. 
The man grimaced, shrugged. In 
the silence he heard voices within the 
house. . ' ,. 



“Who was that, Anna?” 

“Oh, just some tramp. Said we 
had weeds! Imagine!” 

. “A tramp? Where is he?” 

Tliere was an eagerness in the 
masculine voice that made the hun- 
giy man hesitate. The door opened 
and a man in a smoking jacket 
stepped out. He was heavily jowled 
and his nose was pointed . A paunch 



“Hey, you!” 

The man from the valle.y returned 
slowly, warily. The squat man mo- 
tioned and walked down the cement 
sidewalk.' toward the garage. At a 
safe distance from the house he 
stopped, thrust hands into tight 
trousers pockets, and puckered lips 
at the stranger. 

. “Want a real job?” \ 



“Name it.” 

“Well.” The pudgy man gazed 
swiftly about. Secoirds passed as he 
pushed gross lips in and out. “Well. 
I want somebody to boss a gang of 
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Continued, from page 129 
tobacco. He was idly watching the 
smoke when ■ a slight jar disturbed 
him. It came again. Then again, 
heavier. He stared straight ahead, 
muscles tensed. It was something 
outside. It was like ar great weight 
rising and falling without noises, yet 
earth-trembling. It was like . . . 
like ponderous footfalls without 

Trice came to his feet, stared at 
the windows, and thought how eas- 
ily something could reach through. 

“Damn that picture!” he growled. 
“It’s nothing but a train passing 
r somewhere.” 

Nevertheless, he walked into the 
hall. He knew he wouldn’t wait 
outside for Banker’s return. ^Erom 
a window he saw the other house was 
still dark. Lips were sullen when he 
' w’alked into the musty kitchen and 
descended into the .cellar. He was 
angry with himself, but a cautious 
nature often made silly demands. 
Anyway, the lone window was high, 
small and barred. 

An hour passed and the last of 
his tobacco went up in smoke. Trice' 
dozed. Suddenly he jerked erect. 
He wasn’t sure, but, in that dim 
world of half-sleep, he seemed to re- 
member a noise at the small window, 
a noise resembling loud sniffs. He 
swung his fiashlig;ht up, but didn’t 
turn it on. He waited, but the sound 
was not repeated. A finger pressed 
the catch and a beam of light sprang 
to the window and disclosed-^noth- 
ing. 

“Just a dog,” he said. - “Damn 
that picture!” 

Trice went up to the'kitchen and 
gazed at Banker’s house. The lights 



“O. K., Gus.- Here I come.” 

Trice walked rapidly down the 
hall, banged the front door behind 
him, and strode across the empty 



lot. But as he approached the house 
his anger cooled. Perhaps he might 
say the wrong thing and get the girl 
— What was her name.? ■ Mollie? 



The front-room light came_ on ana 
Gus Banker opened the door, one 
hand stuffing a shirt tail into' trou- 

“You!”'Said Banker. “Don’t you 
know better than to come here?” ' ■ 
“I’ve' got business with you.” 
“Gus!”. His W'ife’s-yoice was shrill. 
“Don’t leave me here alone!, Gus!” 
Banker eyed him indecisively. 
“Well.?” he snapped. “What is it?” 
“You,” said Trice, ‘,‘told me that' 
house was vacant. It isn’t.” 

, “Gus!” The woman’s voice struck 
an hysterical note. “Gus!” 

“Shut up!” howled Banker. He 
turned a worried face to Trice. “We 
can’t talk here. Come on upstairs.” 



They 'mounted carpeted steps to 
the second floor. Every light was on. 
The bedroom door was open and 
Mrs. Banker, her face the color of 
dirty dough, rushed out to them. 

“Oh, Gus! Why did you leave 
me?’.’ 

“Shut up and go back to bed!” he 
snarled. .He, glanced uneasify at 
Trice. “VVell? Go ahead and talk. 
I haven’t all night.” 

,;“0. , K., smart guy." Nobody 
makes a sucker out of .me. Under- 
stand? You never intended to give 
me a job. You’re a louse, and the 
neighbors know' it! Even that old 
man you saw' me.w'itll— ” 

“What man?” ^ 
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ut when he got into bed, with As 
ystaX hidden in his night down 
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lifted his shoulders — your idea, little Isabella. I 
y- bungled one runaway, have considered it except 1 
waiting for them to try • 

1 that’ll be the end of It was a little after fou 
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